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Protestant schools came to Wasatch County about 1883, and were 
welcomed because of the shortage of teachers in the valley. In fact, Lat- 
ter-day Saint officials even helped the teachers become situated in the 
valley, realizing the cultural influence many of them would exert in the 
area. 

The Congregationalists and Methodists were most influential in the 
Wasatch area. The first school was established by the New West 
Educational Commission, one of the societies of the Congregational 
Church. Known as the New West School, it was located on the corner 
of Ist North and 2nd East. Miss Angie L. Steele was the first teacher 
and she soon had more than 40 pupils. Some of the teachers, Miss Steele, 
Jennie Clafin, a Miss Shepherd, a Mrs, Rand, Miss Shute, Miss Crosbie, 
Miss Lester and Miss Stoner, to mention only a few, are still remembered 
affectionately and favorably by some of the older valley residents. When 
Miss Shute died she willed a considerable sum of money to the Wasatch 
County Library. 

The Methodists opened a church and a school on the corner of 
Center Street and 1st West, a site which is now occupied by the Second- 
Fifth Ward Chapel of the LDS Church. Miss Ella Young was an early 
teacher in this Methodist School. The big issue of the day then was 
prohibition, and she took every opportunity to promote it. 

Most of the teachers were single women from the East and were very 
well educated. They brought a cultural and intellectual influence into 
the frontier country that contributed greatly in refining the communities 
in which they lived. 

Early educational efforts by the LDS Church were centered largely 
in the Wasatch Stake Academy which was established in Heber City. 

In July, 1888, Wilford Woodruff, President of the Church, wrote a 
letter of instructions to President Abram Hatch of Wasatch Stake con- 
cerning the establishment of a stake board of education and the beginning 
of a stake academy. 

With his counselors, President Hatch chose eight men, one from 
each of the wards of the stake, to serve on the board of education. They 
immediately formulated plans for the construction of a school building. 

However, school work began before the building was completed. 
At a meeting of the board on August 2, 1889, Enoch Jorgensen was ap- 
pointed principal of the Academy. He held his first classes in the back 
room of the Stake Tabernacle. Other Academy locations included the 
upper story of the Courthouse, the old Relief Society building on the 
northeast corner of the Tithing Office Block, the old ‘Social Hall,” and 
upstairs in the rock building housing Carter’s Store. The Carter's Store 
had also housed the Congregational School for a period. 

When Mr. Jorgensen was appointed principal the board determined 
that the academic year would be divided into four terms beginning Sep- 
tember 9, 1889. The terms would continue through June 27. Tuition 
was set at $4 a term, paid in advance. Those who came from commu- 


